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which all the deductions rest and which appears more or less distinctly in different forms in all of them, is the following. If a triangle, a, b, c (Fig. 10) be slid along a short distance in its own plane, it is as-
m                                  Fig. 10.
sumed that the space which it leaves behind is compensated for by the new space on which it enters. That is to say, the area swept out by two of the sides during the displacement is equal to the area swept out by the third side. The basis of this conception is the assumption of the conservation of the area of the triangle. If we consider a surface as a body of very minute but unvarying thickness of third dimension (which for that reason is uninfluential in the present connection), we shall again have the con-servation of the vohime of bodies as our fundamental assumption. The same conception may be applied to the translation of a tetrahedron, but it does not lead in this instance to new points of view. Conservation of volume is a property which rigid and liquid bodies possess in common, and was idealized by the old physics as impenetrability. In the case of rigid bodies, we have the additional attribute that the distances between all the parts are preserved, while in the case of liquids, the proper-that neither the Greek geometrical nor the Hindu arithmetical deductions of the so-called Pythagorean Theorem could avoid the consideration of areas. One essential point on
